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The  overthrow  of  Slobodan  Milosevic  in 
October  2000  was  a  turning  point  in 
Balkan  history.  It  set  Serbia  on  a  course 
to  political  and  economic  reform  and 
also  boosted  international  efforts  to  build  peace 
in  Bosnia  and  Kosovo.  And  it  helped  turn  the 
Balkans  away  from  nationalist  violence  and  to¬ 
ward  European  integration. 

Milosevic  fell  from  power  for  many  reasons. 
Chief  among  them  were  the  unexpected  unity  of 
Yugoslavian  opposition  parties  and  the  ridicule 
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and  civil  disobedience  inflicted  on  the  regime  by 
student  activists.  The  United  States,  European 
governments,  and  nongovernmental  organiza¬ 
tions  bolstered  opposition  forces  while  working 
to  isolate  the  regime,  undermine  its  legitimacy, 
and  attack  its  power  base.  Even  Milosevic  con¬ 
tributed  to  his  own  demise  by  holding  elections, 
which  he  could  not  successfully  rig. 

Before  his  downfall,  Milosevic  was  president 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia,  which  for¬ 
mally  consisted  of  the  republics  of  Serbia  and 
Montenegro.  However,  his  real  authority  was  lim¬ 
ited  to  Serbia  less  the  province  of  Kosovo,  which 
was  administered  by  the  United  Nations  after  the 
intervention  by  NATO  in  1999.  The  small  repub¬ 
lic  of  Montenegro  was  increasingly  independent 
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in  1998,  the  Milosevic  regime 
cracked  down  on  the  Albanian 
majority  population  in  Kosovo 


and  played  a  principal  role  in  undermining  Milo¬ 
sevic's  autocratic  rule.  As  he  came  under  more 
and  more  pressure,  Washington  policymakers  be¬ 
came  concerned  that  Serbia  might  launch  a  spoil¬ 
ing  attack  on  Montenegro  and  use  it  as  an  excuse 
to  call  off  elections  and  suppress  the  opposition. 
This  would  have  been  a  major  blow  to  Western 
hopes  of  bringing  democracy  to  Yugoslavia  and 
stability  to  the  region. 

Defeating  a  Serbian  attack  would  have  been 
difficult  without  a  preemptive  deployment  of 
American  or  NATO  ground  forces  to  Montenegro. 
Political  leaders  in  Washington  and  Europe  were 
reluctant  to  commit  ground  forces,  and  chose  to 
deter  an  attack  rather  than  defeat  one. 

Information  operations  to  influence  Milose¬ 
vic  and  his  military  advisors  were  a  key  part  of 
the  deterrent  strategy.  Those  operations  were 
broadly  successful  and  re¬ 
inforced  previous  lessons 
about  the  importance  of 
starting  early,  clearly  artic¬ 
ulating  objectives,  coordi¬ 
nating  domestically  and 
internationally,  and  developing  and  monitoring 
measures  of  effectiveness. 


Ousting  Milosevic 

In  1998,  the  Milosevic  regime  cracked  down 
on  the  Albanian  majority  population  in  Kosovo,  a 
restive  province  of  Serbia.  While  the  crackdown 
was  prompted  in  part  by  violent  provocations  by 
the  Kosovo  Liberation  Army,  Serb  security  forces 
employed  the  same  heavy-handed  tactics  that  had 
caused  widespread  death  and  suffering  elsewhere 
in  the  Balkans.  A  quarter  million  ethnic  Albanians 
fled  to  the  mountains  by  September  and  faced 
death  from  starvation  and  exposure.  Only  Ameri¬ 
can  diplomacy  backed  by  a  threat  of  NATO  air- 
power  convinced  Milosevic  to  withdraw  his  forces 
and  allow  the  Albanians  to  return  to  their  villages. 

The  United  States  had  previously  tolerated 
Milosevic's  presence  despite  his  reputation  as  the 
butcher  of  the  Balkans  after  the  conflict  in  Bosnia. 
His  campaign  of  violence  in  Kosovo  and  the  asso¬ 
ciated  risks  to  regional  stability  now  convinced 
Washington  to  begin  creating  the  conditions  for  a 
change  in  regime.  Washington  adopted  a  new 
strategy  which  sought  to  strengthen  democratic 
forces  by  providing  resources  and  advice  to  the 
political  opposition,  student  movement,  and  inde¬ 
pendent  media.  The  strategy  also  sought  to  under¬ 
mine  the  three  pillars  of  Milosevic's  power  base — 
the  security  services,  a  network  of  cronies,  and 
control  of  the  media — with  targeted  sanctions  and 
other  means  to  encourage  dissent. 

Renewed  attacks  by  Serbia  on  Kosovo  Albani¬ 
ans  in  early  1999  made  American  policymakers 
more  determined  to  unseat  Milosevic.  Belgrade's 


continued  use  of  violence,  combined  with  its  re¬ 
jection  of  a  political  settlement  at  Rambouillet, 
led  NATO  to  carry  out  its  threat  of  air  strikes  start¬ 
ing  in  March.  These  attacks,  Operation  Allied 
Force,  were  initially  foreseen  as  lasting  days  or 
perhaps  weeks.  Milosevic's  intransigence  meant 
they  continued  for  nearly  three  months. 

Allied  Force  did  not  aim  explicitly  to  oust 
Milosevic,  but  the  Alliance  did  seek  to  weaken  his 
political  control.  In  the  midst  of  air  strikes,  Presi¬ 
dent  Bill  Clinton  called  for  a  democratic  transi¬ 
tion,  saying  that  "the  region's  democracies  would 
never  be  safe  with  a  belligerent  tyrant  in  their 
midst."  At  the  Washington  summit  in  April  1999, 
held  to  commemorate  the  50th  anniversary  of 
NATO,  Allied  leaders  joined  the  call  for  demo¬ 
cratic  change. 

The  air  strikes  included  regime-related  tar¬ 
gets  such  as  leadership,  security  forces,  and  mili¬ 
tary-related  factories  owned  by  Milosevic  cronies. 
Some  of  the  latter  were  hit  after  the  cronies  had 
been  warned  about  their  support  for  the  regime. 
A  precision  attack  on  Milosevic's  residence,  leav¬ 
ing  a  hole  in  his  bedroom  wall,  was  perhaps  the 
most  pointed.  The  Joint  Warfare  Analysis  Center 
helped  design  this  effects-based  targeting. 

Allied  Force  was  complemented  by  diplo¬ 
matic  efforts,  economic  sanctions,  and  informa¬ 
tion  operations  designed  to  isolate  Milosevic  and 
undermine  his  support.  The  United  States  helped 
establish  broadcasting  facilities  in  neighboring 
countries.  The  so-called  "Ring  around  Serbia," 
augmented  by  broadcasts  from  Commando  Solo 
aircraft,  allowed  the  Serbian  public  to  hear  inde¬ 
pendent  media  which  Milosevic  had  tried  to  sup¬ 
press.  In  one  incident,  Yugoslav  army  draftees  de¬ 
serted  when  they  heard  from  the  Voice  of 
America  that  state  riot  police  were  violently  sup¬ 
pressing  peaceful  protestors  in  their  home  towns. 

In  June  1999,  after  78  days  of  air  strikes, 
Milosevic  conceded  to  NATO  demands.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  his  decision  remains  a  matter  of  debate, 
though  political  survival  surely  weighed  in  his 
calculations.  But  after  the  atrocities  in  Kosovo 
and  his  indictment  for  war  crimes,  Allied  govern¬ 
ments  could  not  countenance  his  rule.  Bringing 
peace  and  stability  to  the  region  could  not  suc¬ 
ceed  with  Milosevic  in  power. 

Working  with  its  allies  in  Europe,  Washing¬ 
ton  stepped  up  its  efforts  to  undermine  the 
regime.  The  targeted  sanctions  remained  in  force, 
and  Belgrade  was  kept  isolated  internationally.  At 
a  meeting  in  Sarajevo  to  inaugurate  the  Stability 
Pact  for  Southeast  Europe,  U.S.  and  European 
leaders  used  the  occasion  to  underscore  Yu¬ 
goslavia's  isolation  under  Milosevic  as  well  as  the 
place  reserved  in  Europe  for  a  democratic  Yu¬ 
goslavia  without  him. 
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Demonstrating 
against  Milosevic  in 

Montenegro.  Despite  his  public  defiance,  Milosevic  was 

feeling  the  political  pressure.  In  July  2000,  Milo¬ 
sevic  called  for  elections  to  be  held  within  two 
months  in  an  ill-calculated  attempt  to  bolster  his 
legitimacy  at  home  and  abroad.  That  was  a  fatal 
mistake  that  allowed  Washington  to  shift  from  a 
strategy  aimed  at  discrediting  his  rule  to  one  that 
sought  to  depose  him  from  power. 

With  international  encouragement  and  assis¬ 
tance,  the  opposition  coalition  threw  its  full  sup¬ 
port  behind  Vojislav  Kostunica,  the  strongest 
challenger  to  Milosevic.  In  the  elections  held  on 
September  24,  the  opposition  parties,  local  and 
international  electoral  observers,  and  the  U.N. 


Mission  in  Kosovo  acted  in  concert  to  uncover 
and  defeat  the  regime's  efforts  at  electoral  fraud. 
Finally,  after  Milosevic  refused  to  accept  Kostu¬ 
nica's  success  at  the  polls,  Serb  security  forces  ig¬ 
nored  their  orders  to  move  against  the  crowds  of 
citizens  mobilized  by  the  opposition. 

After  meeting  with  the  Russian  foreign  min¬ 
ister  on  October  6,  2000,  Milosevic  went  on  Ser¬ 
bian  television  and  acknowledged  defeat.  Eight 
months  later,  he  was  arrested  and  flown  to  The 
Hague  to  stand  trial  for  war  crimes. 

Montenegro 

From  late  1998  until  Milosevic  was  ousted  in 
October  2000,  Montenegro  played  a  pivotal  role 
in  the  strategy  to  remove  him.  America  sought  to 
bolster  the  president  of  Montenegro,  Milo 
Djukanovic,  as  a  counterweight  to  Milosevic  and 
to  use  that  country  as  a  springboard  for  a  variety 
of  democratization  efforts. 

While  Serbia  remained  under  international 
sanctions,  Montenegro  benefitted  from  U.S.  aid 
and  advice.  It  soon  received  bilateral  assistance 
rivalling  that  of  any  other  country  on  a  per 
capita  basis.  Encouraged  by  Washington,  Mon¬ 
tenegro  became  increasingly  independent  of  Bel¬ 
grade,  issuing  its  own  currency,  building  its  own 
institutions,  and  providing  a  haven  for  political 
opponents  and  independent  media  suppressed 
by  Milosevic. 

With  help  from  the  West,  Djukanovic  be¬ 
came  a  direct  threat  to  the  legitimacy  of  Milose¬ 
vic,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Milosevic  was  ban¬ 
ished  from  international  events  and  reduced  to 
contacts  with  rogue  and  obscure  states.  That  was  a 
shock  to  a  national  leader  who  had  signed  the 
Dayton  Accords  and  regularly  hosted  heads  of 
state  and  their  envoys.  Meanwhile,  Djukanovic 
enjoyed  widespread  attention.  At  the  invitation  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  he  went  to  New 
York  for  the  Millennium  Summit.  Indicted  by  the 
War  Crimes  Tribunal,  Milosevic  stayed  home. 

Though  not  sanctioned  by  Washington,  pe¬ 
riodic  calls  by  Djukanovic  for  a  referendum  on 
independence  also  posed  a  threat  to  Milosevic. 
The  president  portrayed  himself  as  the  only  per¬ 
son  capable  of  keeping  the  remnants  of  Yu¬ 
goslavia  together,  but  the  defiance  of  Montene¬ 
gro  suggested  otherwise. 

Milosevic  sought  to  neutralize  this  threat 
from  Montenegro.  During  the  NATO  air  cam¬ 
paign  in  1999,  allied  officials  worried  that  Milo¬ 
sevic  would  use  the  conflict  as  cover  for  an  at¬ 
tack  on  Montenegro.  To  forestall  such  an 
exigency,  the  Alliance  reaffirmed  strong  support 
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for  the  Djukanovic  government  and  warned  Bel¬ 
grade  that  any  attempt  to  undermine  it  would 
have  grave  consequences.  That  threat  probably 
had  an  impact  in  the  midst  of  an  extended  cam¬ 
paign,  but  its  credibility  receded  when  air  strikes 
ended  in  June. 

There  were  clear  indications  by  2000  that 
Milosevic  was  laying  the  groundwork  for  an  as¬ 
sault  on  Montenegro.  He  was 
good,  although  not  always 
successful,  at  operating  just 
below  the  threshold  that 
would  elicit  a  strong  interna¬ 
tional  response.  Milosevic 
probably  assumed  that  an  all- 
out  attack  would  lead  to  an 
Allied  response,  particularly  after  the  bombard¬ 
ment  in  1999.  But  he  may  have  thought  that  a 
coup  de  main,  relying  on  the  thugs  of  7th  Mili¬ 
tary  Police  Battalion  in  Montenegro,  would  only 
elicit  a  flurry  of  diplomatic  activity. 


there  were  clear  indications 
by  2000  that  Milosevic  was 
laying  the  groundwork  for 
an  assault  on  Montenegro 


Deterring  Attack 

Washington  recognized  that  decapitation  of 
the  government  of  Montenegro  would  dramati¬ 
cally  set  back  peace  efforts  in  the  Balkans.  And  it 
would  mean  a  major  defeat  for  NATO.  Thus  vari¬ 
ous  steps  were  taken  to  protect  the  Djukanovic 
government,  and  options  were  developed  for 
diplomatic,  economic,  and  military  responses. 
Defeating  an  attack  was  determined  to  be  prob¬ 
lematic  without  a  deployment  of  either  U.S.  or 
NATO  forces  to  Montenegro.  That  option  was  not 
favored  by  Washington,  let  alone  in  Europe. 

As  a  result,  U.S.  policymakers  recognized 
that  effective  deterrence  was  the  key.  Their  strat¬ 
egy  was  intended  to  dissuade  Milosevic  from  at¬ 
tacking  Montenegro,  weaken  his  legitimacy  and 
power  in  Serbia,  and  maintain  international  isola¬ 
tion  and  sanctions  on  Belgrade.  Policymakers 
agreed  that  the  desired  endstate  was  preserving 
the  Djukanovic  government  as  a  platform  for 
democracy  and  undermining  and  ultimately  re¬ 
moving  Milosevic  from  the  scene. 

The  U.S.  strategy,  which  was  interagency  in 
nature  and  in  execution,  included: 

■  diplomatic  and  economic  support  to  the 
Djukanovic  government  coupled  with  private  warnings 
to  avoid  actions  that  could  provoke  an  attack 

■  approaches  to  Moscow  encouraging  the  Rus¬ 
sians  to  both  warn  Milosevic  and  use  their  influence 
with  the  Yugoslav  military  and  Serb  security  services 

■  information  operations  designed  to  keep  Milo¬ 
sevic  and  the  Yugoslav  military  uncertain  about  the 
Western  response  to  an  attack 

■  close  consultations  with  NATO  and  European 
allies  to  promote  a  common  approach. 

The  Pentagon  took  the  lead  in  conducting 
information  operations.  In  the  case  of  Montene¬ 
gro,  these  operations  focused  on  influencing  the 
perceptions  of  the  leadership  in  Belgrade  and 
were  part  of  a  larger  information  campaign  over¬ 
seen  by  the  Department  of  State. 

Information  operations  used  deployments 
and  exercises  conducted  in  the  region  to  demon¬ 
strate  U.S  and  NATO  capabilities  and  keep  Milose¬ 
vic  and  the  Yugoslav  military  uncertain  about  Al¬ 
lied  responses  to  an  attack  on  Montenegro.  The 
concept  was  simple:  to  make  Milosevic  and  his 
advisors  understand  that  their  planning  and 
preparations  were  being  carefully  monitored  and 
that  an  attack,  even  with  minimal  warning  or 
force,  would  elicit  a  strong  response.  The  intent 
was  to  leave  Belgrade  uncertain  about  the  nature 
of  the  response  but  fearful  that  one  was  in¬ 
evitable,  even  if  the  United  States  and  United 
Kingdom  had  to  act  on  their  own. 

Information  operations  took  advantage  of 
U.S.  military  activities  in  the  region.  These  in¬ 
cluded  port  visits,  the  deployment  of  a  Marine 
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Montenegrin  police 
training  in  May  1999. 


Expeditionary  Unit,  and  an  amphibious  exercise. 
They  also  took  advantage  of  NATO  exercises  such 
as  Dynamic  Response  2000  in  Kosovo  and  de¬ 
ploying  the  strategic  reserve  for  Stabilization 
Force  (SFOR)  and  Kosovo  Force  (KFOR)  in  March 
and  April. 

Detailed  planning  took  place  in  cells  both 
on  the  Joint  Staff  and  at  U.S.  European  Com¬ 
mand.  An  interagency  core  group  on  informa¬ 
tion  operations  in  Washington,  which  was  ini¬ 
tially  established  for  the  Kosovo  campaign, 
provided  weekly  guidance  and  deconflicted  other 
aspects  of  the  campaign.  It  also  monitored  intel¬ 
ligence  on  actions  by  Belgrade  and  sought  to 
judge  the  effectiveness  of  various  themes  and 
methods  of  delivery. 

The  United  Kingdom  was  integrated  into 
planning  and  operations  at  an  early  stage  and 
made  major  contributions.  British  officers  were 
fully  involved,  often  by  participating  over  secure 


video  with  the  planning  cell  at  U.S.  European 
Command  and  the  core  group  in  Washington. 
The  deployment  of  a  British  carrier  to  the 
Mediterranean  in  September  had  a  particularly 
significant  informational  impact  in  Belgrade. 

Achieving  Success 

Milosevic  never  launched  an  attack  on  Mon¬ 
tenegro,  and  the  desired  endstate  was  achieved.  A 
good  information  operator  would  claim  that  the 
deterrence  strategy,  backed  by  information  opera¬ 
tions,  had  succeeded.  But  it  is  also  possible  that, 
as  some  believed,  an  attack  was  never  likely  in 
the  first  place. 

Uncertainty  aside,  there  were  multiple  indi¬ 
cations  that  information  operations  did  help  alter 
the  perceptions  of  the  intended  audiences.  The 
exercises  and  deployments  were  noticed  in  Bel¬ 
grade,  and  the  Yugoslav  military  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  NATO  would  respond  to  an  attack  on 
Montenegro.  Milosevic  was  well  aware  of  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  Brussels  that  might  keep  the  Alliance 
from  acting  but  was  nonetheless  concerned  about 
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a  military  response  by  the  United  States  and 
United  Kingdom. 

The  concerns  of  the  regime  were  reflected  in 
an  article  published  by  the  state-run  press  in  Sep¬ 
tember  2000.  It  warned  that  the  United  States 
and  its  NATO  partners  "have  feverishly  sought 
and  still  seek  a  pretext ...  to  justify  a  new  mili¬ 
tary  intervention"  and  cited  four  exercises  in  the 
region.  It  also  cited  a  statement  by  the  com¬ 
mander  of  NATO  air  forces  in  Europe  that  the  Al¬ 
liance  was  looking  at  a  full  range  of  options 
should  Milosevic  move  against  Montenegro. 

Information  operations  were  also  success¬ 
fully  integrated  into  a  larger  information  cam¬ 
paign.  That  thrust,  led  by  the  Department  of 
State,  was  aimed  at  influencing  foreign  audiences 
both  inside  and  outside 


information  operations  were 
also  successfully  integrated  into 
a  larger  information  campaign 


Yugoslavia.  It  targeted 
Milosevic  and  the  Sep¬ 
tember  elections  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  Montenegro. 

Broad  themes  and  daily 
messages  were  distributed  interagency  and 
shared  with  allies  at  NATO  headquarters,  where 
the  public  warnings  of  the  Secretary  General, 
Lord  George  Robertson,  played  an  important  de¬ 
terrent  role. 

The  information  campaign  was  successfully 
coordinated  with  diplomatic  efforts.  When  Presi¬ 
dent  Clinton  met  with  President  Putin  in  early 
September,  Montenegro  was  at  the  top  of  the 
agenda — and  their  meeting  was  used  to  signal 
American  seriousness  and  international  support. 
U.S.  diplomats  helped  arrange  for  Djukanovic  to 
meet  with  the  British  prime  minister,  French  pres¬ 
ident,  and  German  foreign  minister  in  a  show  of 
support.  The  Secretary  of  State  publicly  warned 
Milosevic  to  "keep  his  hands  off  Montenegro" 
while  refusing  to  discuss  the  motives  for  an  exer¬ 
cise  by  the  Marine  Corps  in  Croatia. 


Areas  for  Improvement 

Despite  an  early  decision  to  initiate  plan¬ 
ning,  information  operations  did  not  start  in 
earnest  until  the  middle  of  August  2000  and  then 
only  after  a  push  by  the  White  House.  The  late 
start  reduced  the  chance  to  shape  the  thinking  of 
key  audiences.  It  meant  that  some  activities  sup¬ 
porting  information  operations,  such  as  the  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  exercise,  ran  up  against  the  September 
elections  in  Yugoslavia.  As  a  result,  Milosevic  was 
able  to  cite  these  events  in  his  campaign  rhetoric, 
claiming  that  the  Allies  were  using  military  force 
to  threaten  Serbian  voters.  An  earlier  start  could 
have  avoided  these  problems. 

Once  the  operations  began,  their  execution 
was  complicated  by  the  mix  of  players  and  their 


disparate  views  of  the  meaning,  utility,  and  rele¬ 
vance  of  information  operations.  Public  affairs  of¬ 
ficers  were  wary  that  information  operations 
aimed  at  influencing  foreign  leaders  could  inad¬ 
vertently  mislead  both  the  media  and  public  at 
home.  This  risk  of  blowback  was  minimized  by 
the  exclusive  use  of  truthful  information.  Even 
then,  it  took  some  effort  to  shift  the  guidance  on 
public  affairs  from  a  passive  to  an  active  footing 
to  ensure  that  the  military  activities,  rather  than 
being  downplayed  as  routine,  received  added  at¬ 
tention  across  the  region. 

Integrating  NATO  allies,  with  the  exception 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  was  also  difficult,  reduc¬ 
ing  the  overall  coherence  of  the  operations.  There 
were  many  reasons  for  allied  reluctance  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  information  operations,  including 
their  underestimation  of  the  threat,  the  lack  of 
NATO  doctrine  and  organization,  and  the  aver¬ 
sion  on  the  part  of  many  diplomats  to  military 
action  that  smacked  of  propaganda.  Similar  fac¬ 
tors  had  stymied  NATO  information  operations 
during  the  air  campaign  in  the  previous  year. 

Finally,  measures  of  effectiveness  were  not 
established  or  monitored  on  a  regular  basis.  As  a 
result,  there  was  never  a  satisfactory  mechanism 
to  evaluate  performance  or  help  determine  when 
messages  or  their  conduits  required  adjustment. 
Policymakers  found  themselves  relying  on  occa¬ 
sional  intelligence  or  press  reports  to  get  a  sense 
of  whether  the  information  operations  were  hav¬ 
ing  any  impact. 

Information  operations  in  Montenegro  rein¬ 
forced  the  lessons  from  Kosovo.  Such  operations 
must  be  based  on  a  clear  articulation  of  objectives 
and  strategy.  Interagency  and  international  coor¬ 
dination  are  essential.  Information  operations 
should  be  integrated  from  the  outset  into  contin¬ 
gency  planning  and  must  start  as  early  as  possible 
to  have  maximum  effect.  For  each  operation,  a 
single  agency  should  be  responsible  for  develop¬ 
ing  and  monitoring  measures  of  effectiveness  that 
employ  a  broad  range  of  indicators,  from  sensi¬ 
tive  intelligence  to  public  polling. 

Done  right,  it  is  clear  that  concerted  efforts 
on  the  operational  level  to  influence  enemy  per¬ 
ceptions  can  have  strategic  impact,  protecting 
U.S.  interests  and  reinforcing  or  obviating  the  use 
of  force.  This  was  the  case  in  Montenegro,  where 
U.S. -led  information  operations  helped  to  deter 
attack  and  created  conditions  for  democratic 
change  and  a  more  stable  region.  JFQ 
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